


























Governor of Pennsylvania 


UCCESSFUL LAW enforcement depends in a large meas- 

ure upon the integrity and honesty of policemen, 
police officials, and judges who administer criminal law. 
Law enforcement, depends too, upon proper remunera- 
tion and job security for those upon whom it devolves. 

Policemen, generally, have received fewer increases in 
pay than persons engaged in private industry. The cap- 
able, intelligent policeman is called out at any hour of 
the day or night in cases of emergency, and he seldom 
cries the blues. Almost never is he paid for overtime. 
His chances for advancement are fewer than in private 
industry; his retirement advantages are usually not on 
a par with those of his fellow citizens engaged in pri- 


vate industry. 


‘ 


I am on the side of the policeman. The public, gen- 
erally, is apathetic to law enforcement except when per- 
sonal rights or civil liberties are involved. Investiga- 
tion by crime investigating committees, statistics of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, monthly and weekly 
magazines, and daily newsnapers all reveal the increase 
in crime, the dope racket, organized crime, gambling, 


juvenile delinquency, degeneracy, and murder. The 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


John 8. Fine 


only protection the citizens have against these forces of 
evil are the police. 

In my Administration as Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania I have warred on organized 
crime, slot machines, and gambling racketeers. [| am 
justly proud of the record of the Pensylvania State Police 
and Commissioner C. M. Wilhelm for the work they have 
done. 

I am preud that through the efforts of the State Police 
and the cooperation of local law enforcement officers 
and agents at least $90,000,000 which heretofore was 
taken in by slot machines in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania will now be diverted to buy food, cloth- 
ing, and necessities for the citizens of the Common- 
wealth. 

Crime flourishes on corruption. Therefore the cities, 
municipalities, towns, and boroughs should employ cap- 
able, intelligent and honest policemen, pay them a 
decent wage, guarantee them security, then insist that 
the courts back them to the limit. A policeman must be 
able to maintain his self-respect and the respect of the 


citizens he represents. 
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Notes 


New Signal Slows Traffic at 
Curves 

A spot that has been the scene of 
many fatal accidents in past years has 
a new electrically operated signal to 
force a slow down in the speed of 
cars. This signal has been installed 
near the village of Philadelphia, New 
York. 

The American Public Works Asso- 
describes the system as in- 
volving the coordinated use of a traffic 
light with a series of speed measuring, 
detector plates that have been inserted 
in the road. The system is known as 
a vehicle actuated speed control signal. 

An overhead suspension type traffic 
light has been installed at the curve, 
and speed-measuring, detector plates 
have been built in the road flush with 
the pavement. The signal facing traf- 
fic entering to village will normally 
be red. When the oncoming car has 
reduced its speed to 25 miles or below 
it will change to flashing amber. 
However, if the car does not slow 
down, the light remains red making 
the motorist stop. 

The detector plates send electric im- 
pulses that control the colors of the 
signal. 


ciation 


* * * 


A Man’s Home is his Domicile 
The Pennsylvania State Supreme 
Court has defined and commented 
upon the significance of some words 
which have had a confusing implica- 


tion The terms are: “habitation”, 
“residence”, and “domicile”. 
“Habitation” is defined as a momen- 


tary abode, such as a hotel for example, 
where a traveling man might stay 
overnight. “Residence” is conceived of 
as temporary quarters, a city apart- 
ment maintained possibly for business 
reasons. “Domicile” is described as 
the permanent residence to which one 
eventually returns. 

This information came from the 
Civil Service Assembly and the rule 
clarified a person’s civil status for 
voting and job-holding in Pensylvania. 


7. * * 


Firemen Stop at Stop Signals 
Time lost en route to put out a fire 
may be of less consequence than acci- 
dents risked when fire engines race 
through red lights or stop signs, ac- 
cording to the National Institute of 
Wunicipal Clerks. Drivers do not have 
to wait for the red light to turn green 
before going ahead but they must at 
least pause and proceed with caution. 
These requirements have been imposed 
by the fire chiefs themselves in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Montreal, Que. 
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Plan 


y Dennis Buttimore, Ph.D. 


~ 


=== Alfonso Zampella, B.S. 











Epitor’s Note: Dr. Buttimore is a clinical psychologist 
employed as Chief Attendance Officer in a Guidance 
Clinic operated by the Jersey City Board of Education, 
Mr. Zampella is a member of the personnel in the same 


organization. 


Day by day newspapers run articles about juvenile 
delinquency and describe how increasingly it has become 
a menace to society. Just as frequently, professional and 
lay people describe new panaceas for its treatment and 
control. Yet, sad to relate, the problem still remains. 
Why? The answer lies in the complex nature of the 
problem, which defies a simple solution. 

Where then shall we begin? If the problem is so com- 
plex, how is it possible to approach it in an orderly 
fashion? Is there some starting place or some one 
agency, like the hub in a wheel. which could be used 
to coordinate and integrate information concerning dis- 
turbed children and exchange this knowledge with 
other agencies involved? 

The answer is yes. The one agency that can do the 
job is the school. Why? Simply because the school is 
the only agency which deals with ALL children during 
their formative years and is the place to initiate and 
operate such a program. The machinery is there, ready 
and waiting, needing only to reorganize and integrate 
its services into one coordinated unit. 

This is no mere theory, as several communities in New 
Jersey have proved. Jersey City initiated this plan in 
1931. The facilities of the school system and law en- 
forcement agencies, coordinated into a single Bureau 
under the direction of the Board of Education, have 
been showirz how delinquency can be prevented by 
early treatment. 

In reality these Bureaus are administrative devices 
which serve as coordinating bodies of previously loosely 
related services. The services include a staff of visiting 


4 


teachers (who are really social workers): a police unit 
whose personnel operate in plain cloths under the diree- 
tion of a superior officer; a college trained attendance 
officer; recreational and medical facilities; special classes 
for backward children, as well as psychological and 
psychiatric clinical faciilties. All these services operate 
as one integrated unit under the direction of the Board 
of Education. 

In these days of increased governmental costs, the 
New Jersey Plan to combat juvenile delinquency is 
inexpensive because trained personnel are already em- 
ployed by the schools and they merely need to coordinate 
their efforts into a centralized program. The. system 
avoids duplicating work and results in more beneficial 
treatment of the problem child who is the potential 
delinquent. 

Is it not true that school systems in many communi- 
ties have a medical and nursing service, plus a variety of 
special classes for exceptional children? Each system 
has attendance officers and many have social workers 
and psychological services. The trouble is that in many 
communities these services operate as isolated, inde- 
pendent units, rarely coordinating their work or inte- 
grating their efforts. 

Then, too, often communities are concerned with 
establishing special recreational programs at consider- 
able expense when the school buildings after school hours 
could be used for such programs. These buildings truly 
belong to the communities and it is a woeful waste of 
money to use them only between the hours of 9 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. Further, the school buildings are usually 
strategically located throughout a city, providing a 
ready made neighborhood atmosphere and a_ healthy 
rivalry if the recreational program is properly super- 
vised. 

One of the key figures in the New Jersey Plan is the 
“hookey cop” or as he is called the Attendance Officer. 
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No longer does the old joke defining him as a “talent 
scout for the reform school” apply. His task is now one 
of a social and psychological nature rather than legal. 
He is skilled in the techniques of social work, child 
psychology. child welfare laws and he is proving that 
the clinical approach toward understanding delinquency 
is not only effective, but is economical in the long run. 

lruancy, stealing. assault and sexual misconduct are 
often the overt symptom of deeper underlying causes 
motivating maladjusted behavior. The medical profes- 
sion has long known the value of seeking the cause in 
order to effect a cure, rather than to treat the symptoms; 
for only by going beyond the surface appearances can 
permanent results be obtained. 

Ample evidence may be cited showing the pattern 
from truancy, to delinquency, to adult crime. And for 
this reason, educators have recognized the need for 
trained personnel to deal with the truant. The problem 
is not with the picturesque youngster who takes a day 
off to go fishing or to a ball game. Rather the concern 
is with the habitual truant—the lad who persistently 
stays out of school. 

The Progress Report of the New Jersey Delinquency 
Commission studied 2.000 adolescent and adult inmates 
in correctional institutions and disclosed that: 

“two of every three said they had been persistent 

truants. They ran away from school because they 

‘hated the teacher, ‘couldn’t do the work, wanted 

thrills or wanted to avoid routine and discipline.” 

A recent newspaper expose dramatically describing 
conditions prevalent in the New York City school sys- 
tem demonstrated the tragic results truancy may lead 
to. with the story of a girl who became a drug addict 
while truanting from school. The report blamed the 
school system for the careless method practiced in con- 
trolling school absences. This situation does not occur 
under the New Jersey Plan where the various independ- 
ent departments are coordinated into one unit with an 
interchange of ideas for a unity of purpose. 
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tect America’s greatest heritage—its children. 


An example of how the plan works can be shown by 
the following case: 

Johnny S. was picked up by the police for stealing 
in a variety store. Investigation disclosed that he was 
a habitual truant. Educationally he was retarded two 
years and experienced difficulties with his studies. While 
his home life left a great deal to be desired. the fact 
remains that his scholastic difficulties were known to 
the school authorities and nothing was done about it. 
Johnny frankly admitted he disliked school and little 
wonder, because unable to read, he often could not fol- 
low instruction. As a result he began truanting simply 
to avoid the disagreeable situation at school. 

While associating with older boys, he stole some 
articles from a variety store and was apprehended by 
the police. He was paroled in his parents’ custody and 
turned over to Child Guidance Clinic for investigation. 
Here a complete background of the case concerning the 
home, school and general behavioral habits was assem- 
bled and a plan of readjustment established. The parents 
readily agreed to make restitutions, so no formal court 
hearing was necessary. Psychological examination re- 
vealed areas of deficiencies and remedial instruction 
was given. 

With the system of a school’s coordinated program 
such as the one in operation in Jersey City and other 
New Jersey communities, school personnel would be 
alerted to the problems of the children and many offenses 
would not be committed. The truancy would be im- 
mediately spotted and studied and the therapeutic pro- 
gram initiated before the child took his problem and 
resentment ou! on the community. 

This case is! actually a composite of many and serves 
to illustrate wHat can be done when the school and the 
community cogrdinate their work in an effort not only 
to control. bu, to prevent delinquency. The school, of 
course, cannot do the job alone. But because it deals 
with all children, its trained personnel when alert to the 
dangers of potential delinquency can call upon the 
resources of the community to assist in solving the prob- 
lems, 

As previously mentioned, one important unit of the 
New Jersey Plan is the police. These officers are not 
in uniform, and if it becomes necessary to pick up a 
youngster. they drive an unmarked car. The kid doves 
not become a hero or a villain in the neighborhood 

children’s eyes. He is not taken into a court or lodged 
in a cell; instead he is interviewed at the Bureau's police 
office. 

Any community can establish a well balanced program 
to meet the challenge of juvenile delinquency. Th> 
school and the Board of Education can profitably be 
utilized as the key agency. The community needs only 
apply the characteristics of patience, skill. understand- 
ing and love of children, to do the job and thereby pro- 
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by Myron M, Teegarden 


Chief of Police, City Traffic Engineer 


























Boulder, Colorado 


kprror’s Notre: As announced in our 
lugust issue, this ts the second article in 
the “Traffic” series. At the conclusion of 
a year LAW AND ORDER will award 
“The Traffic Shield” to the author whose 
solution to a problem has been most help- 


ful to other communities. 


I BouLDER, as in many cities, police chiefs and or 

trafic engineers continually receive complaints from 
motorists about certain intersections that are, in thei: 
opinion at least, a hazard to moving vehicular traflhic. 

For several years we have been receiving complaints 
about five intersections in our city, each of which posed 
a particular problem due to the physical layout of the 
intersection. Part of the trouble came about because of 


the extreme width of the intersection due to the wide 


MAXWELL AVE 





aot al radius of the curve on intersecting legs. Some concern 
has been due to the offset of the legs, making in effect 
two “T” intersections where, in reality, only one exists. 

We have been faced with the problem of correcting 
these conditions, without too much expense such as 
installing traffic control signals. By means of traffic-sep- 
aration barriers and the judicious use of islands we have, 


we believe, succeeded in providing for the more expedi- 





tious movement of vehicular traflic and, with a greater 


margin of safety. 
BROADWAY CENTER LINE 


Photos No. 1 and 2 show the condition that existed 
at the intersection of Broadway and Maxwell Avenue. 


Broadway. our main traflic artery, and in fact the only 





north and south street we have that extends from the 
southern to the northern city limits. carries a heavy 
volume of traffic. Some of it turns off on Maxwell, and 
of course. some comes from Maxwell onto Broadway. 

Our problem here was caused by the extreme width 


of Maxwell where it intersects with Broadway. 110 feet. 
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2. Boulder Colo. 








narrowing down to 40 feet at a point 150 feet west of 
Broadway. a “T” intersection. Broadway itself is 45 
feet in width. The photographs show vividly the hazard 
created by vehicles proceeding north cn Broadway and 
making a left turn to the west on Maxwell by starting 
their turn too far to the south of the intersection and 
cutting the corner to the extent that they barely skirted 
the south curb. 

Moreover the same type of hazard is shown in Photo 
a No. 1 where a car proceeding cast on Maxwell intend- 
ing to turn left (north) on Broadway is making its turn 
from left of center of Maxwell. These conditions were 
not only hazardous to other vehicular traffic but left 
the poor pedestrian who might be crossing Maxwell 
wondering which way to jump in order to escape a car 
angling across the intersection. Photo No. 3 is of the 
layout of the island with dimensions. 

Photos No. 4 and 5 depict cars making left turns off 
Broadway onto Maxwell and off Maxwell onto Broad- 
way: but in each case the car is making a nearly right- 
angle turn and starting from right of center and com- 
pleting turn, right of center. In addition, there is a 
6 foot haven of safety for pedestrians caught in the 
center of the 59 foot crosswalk on Maxwell. We feel 
that we have the situation at this intersection well in 
hand. At any rate we have received many compliments 
from motorists about the improvement. 


Photo No. 6 indicates how a bad condition due to a 








rattiic Lane Delineators 


double “T™ was corrected. University and 9th Avenue 
with two legs—each about 36 fect wide—enter a 60 foot 
street, which is a “Stop” street. The 36 foot legs are a 
“Through” street. Since the distance separating the two 
“Through” street legs is only 110 feet, considerable 
trouble was encountered by traffic on the “Stop” street 
trying to get through the “Through” street traffic angling 
from one leg to the other. The traffic-separation bar- 
riers, as shown in the photo, run parallel with the 60 foot 
strect and are 98 fect long. Being set out 17 feet from 
the curb. there is a 26 foot roadway in the center to pro- 
vide for the movement of the “Through” street trafhe. 
Since the construction of the barriers we find that vehicu- 
lar traffic is moving freely, and safely. 

Photos 7. 8 and 9 provide pictorial evidence of the 
method used to channel traffic at wide intersections. 

We have found that buttons used for the construction 
of the barriers and islands are an effective way of de- 
lineating traffic lanes, and, at the same time, discourage 
motorist from driving over them as they did when the 
lines were made only with paint. And although the cost 
of using buttons is greater than for paint, it is still much 
more economical than curbs. 

The concrete buttons, reinforced with wire, are 14 
inches in diameter and 4 inches high. A 3; inch pipe 
nipple, 4 inches long, is used to provide a hole through 
the center of the button. They are set by pouring hot 
asphalt on the pavement; the button is firmly embedded 
in the hot asphalt and then a leg screw is driven down 
through the center into the street pavement. Thus fast- 
ened, the buttons will not shift their position unless hit 
very hard by the wheels of a very heavy truck. 

The hot asphalt, about '4 inch thick, provides a shock 
“cushion” when the buttons are struck by car wheels. 
We found that spacing the buttons about four feet apart 
worked very well. Painting with traflic-yellow paint en- 
hances their visibility in daylight and darkness. 

We believe that we have found an economical method 
of channeling trafic effectively, and we are passing it 


on to you for whatever it is worth. 














()' R FIRST IMPRESSION of Chief Kennedy. as he greeted 

us, was one of relaxed, easy informality. Though it 
was a very hot. dusty. Nevada day. both Chief Kennedy 
and his office appeared cool and immaculate. 

We learned that the Chief had been born in Lake 
County, Illinois, had studied banking and accounting 
at college in Colorado, and had worked in a bank for a 
short while after graduation in 1928. He had then become 
an investigator with various steel and coal companies: 
he also held a reserve commission in the Army. 

Chief Kennedy was called to active duty for brief 
periods in between his investigation work until the out- 
break of World War Il. He continued his investigation 
career in the Army, working from time to time with the 
Military Police division. In 1946 Kennedy became the 
chief criminal deputy for the sheriffs office of Clark 
County, in which Las Vegas is located. After working 
in this capacity until 1951, he was made the Las Vegas 
Chief of Police. He also acted as temporary city manager 
a year or two ago, but shortly returned to his position 
of Chief. 

We asked Chief Kennedy about some of the law en- 
forcement problems which are peculiar to a_ rapidly 
growing city such as Las Vegas, which has literally 
sprung up out of the desert. He look thoughtful for a 
moment and then replied that Las Vegas is almost two 
towns in one. Though it has a permanent population of 
50.000, the gambling business: and hotel entertainment 
have swelled the transient population to some 200,000 
to 400.000. 

Naturally, the police department, under these condi- 
tions, runs into situations which face no other commun- 
ity. With 15,000 tourists and 11,000 out of town cars 
per day. the police force is literally kept “on its toes” 


twenty-four hours daily. In other towns and cities, the 
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Chiefly Chatter 
Alexander H. Kennedy 


Chief of Police, Las Vegas, Nevada 
by Carol Allen 


normal period of activity is from perhaps 7 a.m. to about 
2 a.m. the next morning, slacking off around midnight 
But Las Vegas is wide open and busy all around th: 
clock. Several of the restaurants serve breakfast any tim: 
of the day or night. 

To keep adequate police coverage at all times, th 
patrols run on a continuous shift; one-man motorcyck 
teams patrol designated areas during the day, and two- 
man teams take over at night. In the crowded downtown 
area, composed largely of one main street, the police 
patrol on foot. 

Chief Kennedy remarked that there is surprisingly 
little crime in Las Vegas for a city of its size and repu- 
tation. The largest problems are with drunks and 
“moochers.” people who prey on those who have been 
lucky at gambling and are sure to have fat wallets. 

Under the major felonies, passing bad checks and cat 
prowling are the only real troubles in that category. One 
might suppose that with the abundance of money in the 
large hotels and other gambling establishments. the 
temptation for armed robbery would be great. But there 
are actually very few robberies. The main reason is 
that a police cordon can be thrown around the few out- 
lets from the city in so short a time, that escape is 
nearly impossible. Further. most gambling halls employ 
their own armed guards. 

The department at present numbers LOO on its staff: 
but by next year, at least 25 more will be added. The 
strain of keeping abreast of the rapid growth of the 
city is felt in all departmtents. But Chief Kennedy 
asserts that. even though new communities are constantly 
springing up, there is more thorough police coverage 
for Las Vegas than for nearly any other town of its size 
in the country. Much of the latest scientific equipment 
for police work. a complete chemical laboratory. lie 
detectors. etc., are owned by the department. 

Police recruits are trained within the department. 
The recruits attend classes two hours daily for the first 
six months, during their probationary period. and go 
out to the pistol range ten hours a month. After they 
have become patrolmen, weekly classes and four hours 
a month cn the range continue indefinitely. 

We asked Chief Kennedy if he thought gambling 
would ever be declared illegal in Nevada. and he an- 
swered that it wasn’t very likely. The people have grown 
too used to the present situation and wouldn't care for 
a change. 

Contrary to the belief of many persons gambling is 
far from being the largest source of revenue for Nevada. 
Actually, it ranks only fifth in the state. The largest 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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by Ann and Bob Ceesey 


korror’s Nove: Bob Geesey has been a police officer since 1930 
and at present is the department instructor jor the York (Pa) 


Police Department, He is a Life Member of the National Rifle 
{ssociation and his shooting skill has won him many honors and 
awards, His wife, Ann, is also skilled in the art of shooting and 
holds many awards. Together they do an act, demonstrating 


their shill with handguns. 


The conventional ring designed targets serve two 
fundamental purposes in shooting programs. They are 
used in competitive tournaments where shooting is a 
sport and also for basic accuracy training (which pre- 
cedes spe d shooting ) to teach the proper hold, trigger 
squeeze and other basic principles. Perfection can be 
accomplished only by slow, deliberate firing. In so far 
as practical shooting is concerned, (offensive and de- 
fensive). the value of orthodox ringed targets ends right 
here. 

In view of this fact, police officers’ training should 
include shooting at man-type targets under conditions 
which approximate those of a gun fight. The basic 
principle involved is the ability to center and group shots 
without the aid of a definite aiming point such as the 
conventional bull’s-eye. The man-type target should be 
one which will give a graphic picture of the effectiveness 
of the officer's fire under battle conditions. 

Officers must keep in mind the two situations most 
likely to arise: the necessity of shooting to disable only. 
or the necessity of shooting to kill. As we designed our 
target. which represents a fugitive or felon ready to 
resist arrest by armed force. we had this in mind. Our 
manikin was provided with specific areas or zones upon 
which the officer could concentrate his fire in order to 
disable, or kill. depending on the immediate circum- 
stances. 

The primary purpose of the officer's shot is to wound 
and disable his one lone adversary in order to bring him 
in without killing him. It goes without saying that such 
ability requires the highest type of proficiency in 
handling side-arms. 

Should the officer find himself facing two or more who 


are reaching for their weapons. no other course remains 
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Police Training and 
Proper Targets 






for him except Lo pick the man he believes will gel into 
action first and try for a killing shot. If he is fast and 
accurats cnough. his remaining opponent might’ only 
have to be disabled. not killed. Firing the killing shot is 
recommended only as a last resort. 

Anyone who has the opportunity of checking several 
hundred accounts of gun hattles soon notices that almost 
invariably the officer is taken by surprise and forced to 
draw and shoot as speedily as possible. With few eX- 
ceptions. fatal gun fights are close-u», man-to-man affairs: 
distance therefore is an important factor. As a result 
there usually isn’t time for anything but fast. double 
action work—and the faster and more accurate. the 
better. 

In training for police work. it is well to remember 
that a speedily fired. slightly scatter shot-group. if fairly 
well placed in and about a specific Killing on Disabling 
area of a man-type target. is much more important than 
a close or tight group. fired slowly and deliberately on 
the conventional ringed targets. Officers should not 
concentrate on completing the firing of five or six shots 
in fixed time limits of 10. 15. or 20 seconds (since this 
may create a dangerous habit). but the total elapsed 
shooting time should be taken from the command “fire” 


until he scores either a Killing or Disabling hit. as called 


for by the instructor. It should be to his credit to get 
the hit as early as possible and to retain the greatest 
number of unfired cartridges in his gun. 

It is best for officers to train on man-type targets and to 
shoot both single and double action as well. This should 


he done with the use of both hands. Being strictly a right 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Above: The Geeseys, Ann and Bob, 
with their anatomical Target. 

Left: Championship team of — the 
Pennsylvania State Police. 

Right: Pennsylvania State Police team 
in action. Note the “Southpaw” 
shooter in the middle. 



























N THIS GENERATION the cry of 
pions efficiency” is the banner be- 
hind which every progressive organiza- 
tion marches. The law enforcement 
field is no exception, for as science has 
produced new inventions they have 
immediately been adapted for use in 
the never ceasing war against crime. 

As the police were quick to recognize 
the usefulness of radio, they have now 
turned their thoughts to the possibili- 
ties of television operations. In many 
cases the experiments have crystallized 
into permanent installations. 

Early this year, an experiment was 
held by the New York City Police 
Department and the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America to test the feasibility 
of visual communications from head- 
quarters to other precincts throughout 
the city. Those who are acquainted 
with the geographical divisions of the 
city know that it is composed of five 
boroughs. It cost thousands of man- 
hours each year for detectives to travel 
to headquarters from the farthest ends 
of each borough. The men come regu- 
larly to headquarters for the “line-up” 
procedure. 

Using a small industrial television 
camera and a microwave radio link, 
the police transmitted images of the 
daily “line-up” of suspects and arrests 
from Police Headquarters which are 
located in lower Manhattan to the 
department’s Prooklyn headquarters. 
The two points are seven miles apart. 
At Brooklyn a large group of detec- 
tives and police officials witnessed 
the “line-up” on the screens of table 
models TV receivers. In this experi- 
ment the “line-up” consisted of several 
detectives acting the part of the men 
arrested for felonies or major mis- 
demeanors. 

This demonstration represented the 
first use of television to transmit visual 
police information through the air 
from one location to another. Tele- 
vision has been successfully used inside 
buildings to monitor activity. For ex- 
ample in the Houston (Tex.) city jail 





Demonstrating the TV “closed cir- 
cuit”, Barton Kreuzer (left) of 
R.C.A. shows New York’s Mayor 


Robert F. Wagner (center) and Police 
Commissioner Francis W. H. Adams 
how television can be used in police 
work, 


eg he 


are eight industrial TV camera chains 
(camera and combination power sup- 
ply control and monitor units) that 
have been in steady use for nearly a 
year. This $45,000 “closed circuit” TV 
system has many applications in the 
jail. It monitors the corridors and 
cells so that a constant eye can be 
kept on the prisoner’s activities. It 
does away with the constant hazard 
of fights among prisoners and “kan- 
garoo courts”. The cameras also moni- 
tor the work and the recreation areas 
By sitting in his office the chief can 
turn the knob of his set and see what 
is happening in any section of the 
building. 

Mr. Barton Kreuzer, industrial mar- 
keting manager for R.C.A. said the 
same type of equipment has been used 
by the Los Angeles police. By setting 
the camera’s eye on a shipping plat- 
form they were able to trap thieves 
who were stealing merchandise. 

If the system were to be adapted 
and supplemented by the installation 
of receivers at all the precinct police 
stations in New York City, besides 
having the value of saving so many 
man-hours, it could be utilized for 
communicating photographs of wanted 
or missing persons. It would enable 
the police commissioner and other 
officials to address the entire police 
force simultaneously with any message 
of sufficient importance. 

Private industry is now using these 
closed or “private wire” TV systems. 
The cost of installation is a “few 
thousand dollars”. Mr. Kreuzer said 
they are being used to facilitate con- 
trol of the flow of materials and to 
monitor dangerous, remote or inaccess- 


1 The Long Distance Eye 


A Science-In-Crime Featurette 
Staff Written 






ible processes in utility plants, mill 
and factories. The “closed” TV sys 
tem enables large groups of student 
in schools and colleges to obtain simul- 
taneous close-up views of educational! 
trnaterials and demonstrations such as 
microscope slides and surgical opera- 
tions 

Several banks are using TV systems 
to enable tellers to quickly check sig- 
nature cards, balance sheets and other 
records which are located in remote 
sections of the building. The cameras 
are also being used to guard entrances 
and exits of factories and other estab- 
lishments. 

The camera itself is compact and 
measures only 10's” x 5” x 3%” and 
weighs only 7'% pounds. It is designed 
to use any standard 16 mm Type C 
mount lens and aside from the Vidicon 
pick-up tube (6” long 1” in diameter) 
it has only three electron tubes. The 
control monitor is portable and con- 
tains its own power supply and 
synchronizing generator. 

It does not require a great deal of 
imagination to see the future possi- 
bilities of television in police work 
The time may be not too distant when 
a “wanted’ picture will be flashed to 
every police department in the State 
in a matter of seconds after a crime 
has been committed and the offender 
known. In addition, in-service train- 
ing classes could be held, teaching 
finger-printing and identification, giv- 
ing instructions on weapons or other 
subjects that are vital to police work 
In the future a television “closed cir- 
cuit” system will be as commonplace 
in the police headquarters as the radio 
is at present. 
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‘ee Public 


Notes on Relations 


No. 3 


N THE PREVIOUS article on this 
] subject, we have mentioned that a 
well rounded public relations program 
generally consists of three parts: the 
spoken word, 2: the written word and 
3: the action that speaks louder than 
words. 

Of the three aspects in a program 
the most important phase is, the 
action. This is that intangible shadow 
that can erase the written word and 
nullify the spoken word. Regardless 
of the many hours devoted to speak- 
ing before civic groups, informing 
them of the work their police is doing 
or how many papers and pamphlets 
on public safety are printed and dis- 
tributed, all is just so much waste of 
energy if an action cancels them. 

In the business world this phase of 
the program is often referred to as 
the “last three feet”. To clarify the 
statement, a firm spends thousands 
of dollars on an “idea”. After it 
becomes a reality in the form of a 
tangible product, more money is spent 
in advertising to get public acceptance. 
It is packed and perhaps shipped 
thousands of miles across the coun- 
try. . . BUT the most important part 
of its journey is “the last three feet”. 
That is the distance between the clerk 
and the customer. All can be lost by 
the actions of that employee. That 
“last three feet” is the “point of con- 
tact” between a large organization and 
the customer who supports it by using 
its goods or services. In other words 
the individual is the key to the suc- 
cess or failure, by his actions. 

The police profession is classified as 
a “service occupation”. It has nothing 
to sell or merchandise to the public, 
yet those “last three feet”, the “point 
of contact” is just as vital. A police- 
man is considered to be a “public 
servant”. He is employed by the 
municipal government which is the 
elected or appointed representative of 
the individual. Therefore the action 
of the policeman is scrutinized as he 
“services” the people who pay his 
Salary. 

The “service occupations” may be 
divided into two classifications; the 
non-professional and the professional 
people. Among the first group are the 
waiters, bellboys, cab drivers, delivery 
men, and so forth. Usually these 
people receive a low salary and are 
dependent upon gratuities to augment 
their wages. They are not referred 
to as professionals in any sense but 
there are others in the “professional” 
class who do depend on “tips”. For 
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instance, a barber or hairdresser is a 

member of a profession yet it is cus- 
tomary to leave a gratuity. On the 
otner hand, at the top of the “pro- 
fess:onal” ladder are the doctors and 
lawyers. To leave something extra for 
them is unheard of and ridiculous. 

Where on this “professional” ladder 
is the position of the police‘ The 
police today are seeking recogni'ion as 
professional men. Their salaries have 
been unjustifiably low but the men 
have worked for the love of tke task 
to be done. A few have aug ’nented 
their salaries by accepting ‘‘gifts”. 
This is an action against whicl, every 
department must guard. 

The officer who will accept a dollar 
for “looking the other way” while a 
motorist parks for “a moment” in a 
no parking zone while he “just runs 
in to see a fellow for a minute”, com- 
mits an action that can ruin the best 
public relations program in the world. 

Just let a few officers operate on 
that basis and when the time comes 
for the community to consider a pay 
raise for the police, the chances are 
that the voters will think they are 
making enough money as it is from 
imaginary, or overrated “extras’’. 

Another action that should _ be 
avoided as much as possible is the 
famed “Policeman’s Ball” tickets. As 
long as the public jokes about being 
“held up” for tickets, the esteem of 
the police will not be that which the 
professional man commands. 

Fortunately, these men and prac- 
tices are in a very small minority but 
it is well to keep in mind the old 
adage that “it takes only one bad 
apple to spoil a barrel”. It takes only 
one bad action to soil the good name 
of a department. 

Allied closely with action is an- 
other intangible called attitude. An 
attitude might be defined as a silent 
action. One is the result of the other. 

Frequently there appears in the 
“Letters to the Editor” column of 
local newspapers an item commending 
the actions of some patrolmen when 
giving a ticket. One writer said good 
humoredly “it was almost a pleasure 
to receive a ticket,” the officer was 
so courteous. 

In contrast is the opposite type of 
officer. He is courteous enough but 
his attitude in giving the ticket makes 
the motorist resent him, the ticket and 
every Officer in the country. It is 
sometimes difficult for an officer to 
keep in mind that there is “nothing 
personal” in the apprehension of a 
speeder. The officer who has the atti- 
tude that the act of speeding is a 
personal affront to him, will reflect 
this attitude in his actions. 

An attitude of indifference is an- 
other action that can make a black 
mark against police. For example, an 
officer calls at a home in response to 





a frantic complaint from the owner. 
The neighbor’s dog ran through the 
newly planted flower garden. The 
home owner is a_ disagreeable old 
fusspot and a glance at the situation 
reveals that no real damage was done 
by the dog. If the officer allows his 
real feelings to govern his attitude it 
will undoubtedly appear to the com- 
plainant as indifference and his ac- 
tions will bring down on the entire 
police department much adverse criti- 
cism. 

The police are called upon to do a 
greater variety of jobs than the public 
imagines, and for some unknown rea- 
son they are expected to excel in 
everything they do. Some “jobs” have 
unpleasant aspects such as calling at 
a home to break bad news. If the 
person is in the garden or somewhere 
outside of the house when the officer 
gives the news of her husband’s or 
child’s sudden death, the person might 
faint or become hysterical. In spite 
of the fact that the officer was only 
doing his duty, the neighbors will criti- 
cize the action and consider him at 
fault. He should have waited until 
the person was seated in his home. 

The policeman “lives in a fish- 
bowl” where his every action is seen 
by the public. Because of his distinc- 
tive uniform he is singled out from 
other municipal employees. His ac- 
tions do speak louder than words. 





THE 


SUPERIOR SMOKE GRENADE 


is the latest weapon to aid law enforcement 
officials. Generates enormous volume of 
dense gray smoke for one and one-half min 
utes. Ideal for dispersing unruly mobs or 
dislodging disorderly persons. Also for con- 
ducting drills using artificial breathing ap- 
paratus. 


SAFE— 
CONTAINS NO 
EXPLOSIVES 


LEAVES 
NO RESIDUE 


LEAVES 
NO ODOR 


NON-TOXIC 


INEXPENSIVE 





Effective indoors or out. It has a sure fire 
ignition mechanism protected by a sturdy 
waterproofed cylindrical body 5” x 2”, weighs 
14 ounces, just right for hand tossing. Guaran 
teed for five years. Ask your regular equip- 
ment dealer or order direct 


List Price — $3.00 Each 
(f.0.b. South River) 


SUPERIOR SIGNAL CO., INC. 


SOUTH RIVER, N. J. 
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“According to Law... 


I 
Edited by Irving B,. Zeichner 


Counsellor-at-Law 


Influencing Jury 
Defendant was convicted of the rape 
of a female ch.ld under the age of 12 
years. He was sentenced to the Indiana 
tate Prison for life. 

On appeal, the defendant maintained 
that the police officers who were wit- 
nesses for the State, and the Sheriff 
who had been acti-’e in attempting to 
solve the crime, vis ted with members 
cf the jury in the room where the jury 
gathered during the trial intermissions 
and recesses. It did not appear that 
anv’ of the conversation had anything 
to do w:.th the evidence in the cause 

The Suprezre Court of Indiana re- 
versed the conviction and granted a 
new trial. It pointed out that if the 
cefendant during intermissions had 
b en perm tted to so in the jur, room 
and visit and fraternize with members 
of the jury, the State could properly 
have moved to declare a mistrial 

‘The jur should determine the 
credibility of witnesses and the weight 
to be given ther testimony from the 
evidence given upon the trial, and it 
would be all too easy for the jury to 
be influenced as to these matters by a 
friendly association with the witnesses 
for the State.” 

Search and Seizure 

The evidence disclosed that two 
women iet a tavern in downtown 
indiarapolis after dark. They stepped 
fro:2 tre curb at a point other than 
an i tersection and walked between two 
autcmobiles into the street. They were 

ruct by a motor vehicle driven by 
the defendant. 

Following the accident, the defendant 
stopped momentarily but drove awa: 
without rendering assistance of any 
kind and without making his identifi- 
sation known to an one. He drove his 
automobile to the garage behind the 
fraternity house where he lived. 

The next day, two police officers. who 
were attemptine to locate the automo- 
kile involved in this matter, came to 
the earace. They looked through the 
screen on the garage door and saw 
what they believed to be the motor 
vehicle they were seeking. One of them 
reached his hand in and unlatched the 
coor. They entered the garage and ob- 
tained a description of the automobile 
which they then relayed to police head- 
quarters 

On instruction from headquarters, the 
officers went to the fraternity house 
and learned from the manager that 
the garage belonced to the fraternity. 
They asked his permiss on to enter the 
garage and it was granted. 

The officers took pictures of the auto- 
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mobile, removed a strand of hair and 
painted specimens from it, and other 
wise examined it. They finaliy towed 
the car to the police garage but late 
returned it. 

At the trial, the officers were per- 
mitted to testify concerning what they 
saw and found. The strand and speci- 
mens were introduced into evidence 
for the purpose of connecting the de- 
fendant with the commission of the 
cflense. He was found guilty of reck- 
css homicide and leaving the scene of 
an accident. 

On appeal, the defendant urged as 
crror the failure of the trial court to 
suppress any and all evidence obtained 
by the police entering the garage, as 
well as the examination and removal 
ef the automobile. It was his conten- 
tion that the search and seizure vio- 
iated the state constitution. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana re- 
versed the judgment and held that the 
de‘endant’s use of the garage is such 
a part of his premizes as to fall within 
the constitutional immunity. It said 
that the right of the people to be secure 
a°cainst unreasonable searches and seiz- 
tres is not limited to dwelling houses 

The Court pointed out that there was 
no evidence that the defendant con- 
sented to or authorized the fraternit 
house manager to consent to the entry 
of the garage by the officers for any 
purpose. It added that the law will not 
impl such authorization. 

“It is true that in determining the 
reasenableness of a search or seizure 
a different test is applied depending 
upon whether an automobile or a 

ationary structure is involved. The 
reasonableness of searches of motor 
vehicles depends largely upon the facts 
ana circumstances of each particular 
case. This is necessarily so because oi 
the ease and rapidity with which motor 
ehicles may be moved from place to 
plece and the consequent impossibility 
of procuring warrants in all cases in 
time to search such vehicles. 

“The evidence discloses beyond ques- 
tion that there was ample time and 
opportunit for the obtaining of a 
search warrant. A search without a 
search warrant is not justified because 
ol the existence of facts which 
would justify the issuance of a search 
warrant.” 


Burglar Tools 

Officers Coffy and Gallagher were 
dctailed to a 13-story apartment build- 
ine in Chicago. They stationed them- 
selves behind a glass door which was 
& mirror when viewed from one side 
and transparent when viewed 
from the other side. 

Defendant entered the building and 
rang one particular door-bell twice for 
about 10 seconds at a time. He then 
took the self-service elevator. Officer 
Gallagher read the name on the bell 


glass 


















which the 
Cfficer Coffy 
enyineer. 

The two officers observed the ascent 
ci the elevator to the twelfth floor or 
the elevator indicator. The building 
engineer, who lived on the first floor, 
joined the officers as they waited fo: 
the elevator to come down. 

When the defendant stepped out, 
Officer Coff. asked him what he was 
dong there and he replied that he 
Jived in the house. The building engi- 
neer disputed this and the officers 
thereupon placed the defendant under 
arrest for trespassing upon private 
prcperty. 

Officer Gallazher pulled the defend- 
ant’s left hand out of his pocket and 
with it came two pieces of cellophane 
He then put h's hand in the defendant's 
pocket and found two more objects 
which were like S-shaped hooks. A 
search of the defendant's clothing also 
revealed a long slender piece of steel 

Defendant was found guilty of pos- 
session of burglar’s tools with intent 
to break into the dwelling house of 
one Dana Summers and commit larceny 
He appealed on the ground that the 
possession had failed to prove an in- 
tention on his part to break into the 
particular apartment mentioned. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois af- 
firmed the judgment. It stated: “If 
tools are adapted and designed for 
breaking and entering a building and 
are possessed with an intent to use 
them unlawfully for that purpose, their 
pessezsion constitutes the offense 
described. Tne intent required by the 
statute is a general intent to use the 
tools for a cr minal purpose, and it is 
not necessary to allege an intent to 
break into a particular building.” 


defendant had 
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rang for the building 
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WALABLE S| SQ! 77/ WITH THE POWERFUL 160-H.P. “INTERCEPTOR” V-8 











New, LOw-FRICTION 
16 0-HORSEPOWER V-8 


SS 





HAS EVERY POLICE CAR POWER REQUIREMENT 


* Instant Response *« Flashing Performance *« Superior Stamina! 


NEW OVERHEAD-VALVE 
HIGH-COMPRESSION 


LOW-FRICTION DESIGN NEW FOUR-BARREL CARBURETOR 


FOR RAPID ACCELERATION AND 
HIGH SPEED PERFORMANCE 















NEW “POWER CHARGE" INTAKE 


FREE-TURNING VALVES 
MANIFOLD AIDS FUEL ECONOMY 


SELF-CLEANING 
BETTER SEATING 


HEAT-SHIELDED 
WATER-COOLED 


NEW “TWIN TORNADO” SPARK PLUGS 


COMBUSTION CHAMBERS, 
FOR MORE POWER 


BETTER FUEL ECONOMY NEW “POWER STROKE” 


CONNECTING RODS 
CUT PISTON TRAVEL 
LAST LONGER 

REDUCE MAINTENANCE 
COSTS 


SERIES-FLOW 
TYPE COOLING 


FULL-PRESSURE 
FULL-FILTERED 
LUBRICATION 


NEW STRONGER 
“SUPER-STRUCTURE” CRANKSHAFT 


Copyright 1953, Ford Motor Company, Dearbora, Michigan 





cdi bak Dimnaadiaeeel V-8 OHV 
Brake H.P..... 160 (@ 4400 rpm. 
Displacement... .... 256 cu. in. 
eee 3.62 in. 
Rc iki weduae kee 3.10 in. 
Comp. Ratio........... 7.5 tol 





Here’s the most powerful of the three engines 
offered with the new ’54 Ford Police Cars. Com- 
pletely new . .. it’s the mighty 160-h.p. overhead: 
valve Interceptor V-8, designed to fulfill, with its 
included equipment,* every requirement of 24-hour- 
duty police service. 

Responsible for its smooth-surging GO of 160-h.p. 
are “years-ahead” features like new Twin-Tornad 
high-turbulence combustion chambers that help 
mix fuel and air thoroughly, resulting in more power- 
better fuel economy from regular gas. . . new 
4-barrel carburetor for livelier acceleration . .. 
new Power-Charge intake manifold, high-lift over 
head valves, high compression and improved Aut 
matic Power Pilot which all combine to achieve 
more responsive performance. Short piston stroke 
enables the car to go 29% farther with an equal 
amount of piston travel, for less engine wear, longer, 
more efficient operation. 


Power-Mount transmission attachment adds to 
smooth operation of the power train. Besides con 
ventional drive, the Interceptor can be teamed up, 
at extra cost, with Fordomatic—most versatile 
fully automatic transmissions ... or with Overdr 
to save up to 15 cents on every gas dollar. In eve 
way, the all-new Interceptor V-8 is engineered an 
built to provide peak performance ’round-the-clock, 
in all phases of police work. 

*See page 6 for listing of extra-cost included equipment “tailored”’ especial) 
for Interceptor police service. 
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ALL-NEW, LOW-FRICTION 130-H.P. 


FoRD Y-BLOcK V-8 


This completely new Ford Y-block 
V-8 with overhead-valve, Low- 
FRICTION design is another great 
Ford engine ideally suited to police 
work. Y-block construction provides 
greater structural rigidity for 
smoother, longer-lived engine per- 
formance. Short piston stroke reduces 
internal friction, increases usable 
power, adds miles to every gallon of 
regular gas! Engineered with the most 


“years-ahead” features: Double- 
Deck Intake Manifold, Wedge- 
shaped high-turbulence combustion 
chambers, high-lift free-turning over- 
head valves, high-compression ratio, 
and improved Automatic Power Pilot 
for greater gas economy. Ford’s new 
130-h.p. Y-block V-8 introduces new 
operating efficiency, instant response 
and flexibility in all speed ranges. 





Oe V-8 OHV Pi conaednsvoenee 3.50 in. 

Brake h.p....... 130 @ 4200 PE ithivkeweeeeed 3.10 in. 
r.p.m. Compression 

Displacement. . .239 cu. in. SE ccccccecceces 7.2to1 














NEw, LOW-FRICTION 115-H. P. 


FORD I-BLock SIx 


Ford’s new 115-h.p. I-block Mileage 
Maker Six with overhead-valve, Low- 
FRiCTION design is the only com- 
pletely modern Six in the industry! It 
features a deep-skirt crankcase and 
wide mounting base at the rear for 
greater structural rigidity, smoother 
operation and longer engine life. 
This new high-compression Six puts 
special emphasis on fuel and service 


NOW! Master-Guide 
POWER STEERING! 


economy .. . and offers reliable per- 
formance at savings that seem 
remarkable for an engine of such 
high power. It includes the modern 
powerplant features of the V-8... 
such as wedge-shaped combustion 
chambers for high power output, full 
a water jackets surrounding 
each cylinder, full-pressure lubrica- 
tion and many others. 





ee 6 in-line, OHV Bs ccccscccsced 3.62 in. 

Brake h.p....... 115 @ 3900 Soccneccceced 3.60 in. 
f.p.m. Compression 

Displacement. . .223 cv. in. SEED cc ccce.csec 7.2%0 1 

















NOW! Swift Sure 
POWER BRAKES! 








Ford Master-Guide POWER STEER- 
ING (optional at extra cost) reduces 
turning effort up to 75%. While it 
retains a natural “feel” on the 
straightaways, it makes parking, 
handling in traffic, or negotiating 
sharp turns almost effortless. And 
Ford's Power Steering system 
absorbs road shocks before they 
reach the steering wheel. 











Ford's new Swift Sure Power Brakes 
(Dealer installed at extra cost) do 
1 up to one-third of the work of stop- 
ping. Braking response is smooth 
and powerful with a minimum of 
power applied to the brake pedal. 
As another worthwhile extra *hat 
makes day-or-night-long driving 
easier, Ford Swift Sure Power Brakes 
are ideal for police car service. 








NOW! Ford’s new Bail-Joint Front Suspension gives a smoother, 
better-balanced ride with less road noise, much longer life. 





More than ever ... Ford is the Police Car Standard for The American Road! 








1. speedometer. 












-ampere Combination fuel and 
1erators vacuum pump offers posi- 
-e avail- tive windshield wiper 
or 95- operation. (Std. with "Inter- 
‘ rectifier ceptor” V-8 and with Over- 
able. drive and Fordomatic.) 








or V-8 Police Cars come equipped, at extra cost, with dual exhaust 
.cuum booster unit for positive windshield wiper operation, Full-Flow 
oil bath air cleaner, twin horns (on Mainline models), heavy-duty 
heavy-duty 11-inch clutch, heavy-duty 11-inch brakes and linings and 











Heavy-duty 6-V battery of 
100-, 110-, 120-, 130- or 
136-amp. hr. capacity lasts 
longer, is more depend- 
able under heavy loads. 





Sturdy, heavy-duty radia- 
tor with a thick core improves 
engine cooling under all 
idling or operating condi- 
tions. High speed fan for 
extra cooling available. 





















Heavy-duty front and rear 
springs and shock absor- 
bers offer more stability. 
H.D. 10” and 11” brakes 
also available. 





ictory-Installed Ford Options!" 


“Available at traditionally low Ford prices. 


ORDER THESE OTHER 


IMPORTANT ACCESSORIES 


AND OPTIONS FOR YOUR 
FORD POLICE CAR 
THROUGH YOUR 

FORD DEALER 


%*% TURN INDICATOR* 


% ONE-QUART FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


SPOTLIGHT 

FULL TIRE CHAINS 
BACK-UP LIGHTS 
WINDSHIELD WASHER* 


+ + + 


GLARE-PROOF INSIDE REAR 
VIEW MIRROR 


OUTSIDE REAR VIEW MIRROR 
BUMPER GUARD 

ENGINE COMPARTMENT LIGHT 
COURTESY AND MAP LIGHT 
GLOVE COMPARTMENT LIGHT 


LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT 
LIGHT 


+ + + + HF H 


% ELECTRIC CLOCK* 
% AUTOMATIC CIGAR LIGHTER 
% I-REST TINTED SAFETY GLASS* 


% POWER-LIFT WINDOWS* 
(Driver-controlled) 


% POWER STEERING* 
% POWER BRAKES 


*Also Factory-Installed Options 




















prices. 
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You get a WIDE selection of Fi 


THEY ADD GREATER SAFETY, COMFORT AND ECONOMY 
TO AROUND-THE-CLOCK POLICE DUTY! 


For your convenience, Ford Cars are equipped 
for police work at the factory. You merely 
select and then specify the equipment you 
desire when you place your original new-car 
order. This means that the car as ordered 
from your Ford Dealer, complete with any of 
these factory-installed options, is immediately 
ready for service when delivered to you. 





= RIGRT AR HEAT 





Among the many options available are heavy- 
duty engine and car accessories well worth 
their slight extra cost. These heavy-duty 
police car items pay for themselves in lower 
service and maintenance costs . . . and they 
las. longer because they are especially de- 
signed to withstand the added strain of day- 
and-night patrol operation. 


et ee 


bEFRes! 























Intercept 
system, ¥ 
oil filter. 
radiator, 
120-m.p. 


40-, 50-, or 6( 
heavy-duty ge 
and regulators c 
able. 50-, 60- 
ampere alternatc 
systems also avai 











Extra sturdy door pull 
handles for the doors also 
serve as comfortable arm 
rests in either standard or 


Comfortable temperatures 
are maintained by Magic- 
Aire Heating-Ventilating 
System (controls shown), or 
by the recirculating type 
heater-defroster. 








special trim. (Standard in 
Customline.) 











To reduce driver fatigue, Ford offers this heavy-duty seat with 
rubberized hair or foam-rubber cushioning and heavy-gage, 
non-sag springs in contour-styled seat and seat back, front and 
rear. Washable, long-wearing Brown Vinyl upholstery and in- 
terior trim, in place of standard upholstery and trim, available. 








Exceptionally thick heavy- 
duty floor mats, for front 
and rear, reinforce “wear 
points,” last longer in rig- 
orous police car service. 


Heavy-duty 11” clutct 
the positive-action ty 
(Standard on "Intercept 
V-8 with Conventio 
Drive or Overdrive.) 



















1954 Ford Police Car Specifications 


160-H.P. V-8 INTERCEPTOR: Low-friction, overhead- 
valve 90° V-type; 3.62 in. bore x 3.10 in. stroke; 
256 cu. in. displacement; 7.5 to 1 compression 
ratio. Fully counterbalanced, precision-molded 
alloy iron crankshaft; selectively-fitted, steel- 
backed main bearings with thin lead-base babbite 
linings and crankpin bearings with thin, copper- 
ead linings. Tin-plated, super-fitted aluminum- 
alloy pistons; 3 rings, top ring chrome plated, 
second ring phosphate or ferrox coated. Adjust- 
able, free-turning valves. Full-Flow cooling system, 
20-quart capacity (plus 1 qt. for heater); heavy- 
duty radiator core;* pressure- type radiator cap; 
choke type thermostat. Quad downdraft, con- 
centric-bowl carburetor with automatic choke 
and manifold heat control valve; dual exhaust 
system;* diaphragm-type fuel pump with vacuum 
booster unit * for positive windshie d wiper opera- 
tion; oil-bath type air cleaner.* Full-pressure lub- 
rication; Full-Flow oil filter with replaceable ele- 
ment; * positive crankcase ventilation; oil capacity 
(including filter) 6 gts. dry—S qts. refill. Automatic 
Power Pilot; Weat erpenol Ignition System; 35- 
amp. generator; 3-unit regulator; high-torque 
Starting motor; 51-plate, 90 amp. hr. battery. 





130-H.P. Y-block V-8: Low-friction, overhead-valve, 
90° V-type; 3.50 in. bore x 3.10 stroke; 239 cu. 
in. displacement; 7.2 to 1 compression ratio. 
Fully counterbalanced, precision-moldec, alloy 
iron crankshaft; selectively- fitted steel-backed 
main bearings with lead-base babbitt linings and 
crankpin bearings with thin, copper-lead linings. 
Tin-plated, super-fitted aluminum- alloy pistons, 
3 rings—top 2 cadmium-plated. Adjustable, free- 
turning valves. Series-flow cooling system, 20- 
quart capacity (plus 1 qt. for heater); pressure- 
type radiator cap: thermostatic-capsule type ther- 
mostat. Dual downdraft carburetor; manual 
choke; automatic heat control valve; diaphragm- 
type fuel pump;t oil bath air cleaner.* Full-pres- 
sure lubrication; Full-Flow oil filter with replace- 
able element;* gone crankcase ventilation; oil 
capacity (including filter) 6 qts. dry—5 qts. refill. 
Automatic Power Pilot; Weatherproof Ignition 
System; 35-amp. generator; 3-unit regulator; high- 
torque starting motor; 51-plate, 90 amp. hr. 
battery. 


115-H.P. I-block MILEAGE MAKER SIX: Low-fric- 
tion overhead-valve, in-line type, 3.62 in. bore x 

.60 in. stroke; 223 cu. in. displacement; 7.2 to 1 
Cpmopreasiog ratio. Fully counterbalanced, preci- 


sion-molded, alloy iron crankshaft with vibration 
damper; pe hm he dy steel-backed main and 
crankpin bearings with thin, lead-base babbitt 


unings. Tin-plated, super- -fitted aluminum alloy 
pistons, 3 Gnge—tep 2 cadmium-plated. Adjust- 
able, free-turning valves. Series-flow cooling sys- 
tem, 15-quart capacity (plus 1 qt. for heater); 
pressure-type radiator cap; thermostatic-capsule 
type thermostat. Unit-design downdraft carbu- 
retor; manual choke; automatic heat control 
valve; diaphragm type fuel pump;t oil bath air 
cleaner. * Full-pressure lubrication; Full-Flow type 
oil filter with replaceable element;* positive 
crankcase ventilation; oil capacity (including 
filter), 5 qts. dry—4 qts. refill. Automatic Power 
Pilot; Weatherproof Ignition System; 35-amp. 
generator; 3-unit regulator; high-torque starting 
motor; 51-plate, 90 amp. hr. battery. 
tCombination fuel and vacuum pu =p gee» 4 
extra cost, is factory-installed on all cars sold 
States requiring positive action windshield pon Md 
operation and on all cars equipped with Overdrive 
or Fordomatic Drive. 

*Equipment included at extra cost. 


CLUTCH (with Conventions! and Overdrive Transmis- 
sions): 914 in. with I-block Mileage Maker Six, 
10 in. with Y-block V- 8, dry, single plate, semi- 
centrifugal type, standard. Heavy-duty 11” clutch 
is included* with Interceptor V-8 engine and 


available at extra cost on Y-block V-8 and I-block 
Mileage Maker Six engines. Suspended pedal and 
linkage; sintered bronze pilot bearing; ball type 
throwout bearing. 


CONVENTIONAL DRIVE: Selective gear type, 3 
speeds forward, one reverse; all gears helical 
type; forged-bronze synchronizers for second and 
third speeds. Ratios: lst—2.779 to 1, 2nd—1.614 
to 1, 3rd—1.000 to 1, Reverse—3.635 to 1. 


OVERDRIVE (optional at extra cost): 3 speed selec- 
tive gear type transmission combined with plane- 
tary gear train which provides automatic fourth 
speed gear that cuts in at 27 mph (approx.), cuts 
out at 21 mph. (approx.); ratio 0.70 to 1 


FORDOMATIC DRIVE (optional at extra cost): 
single-stage, 3-element, hydraulic torque con- 
verter; with automatic planetary gear train; forced 
air cooling; 5 position, Safety-Sequence Drive 
Selector. 


NEW STRONGER DOUBLE-DROP FRAME: 5 cross 
members and heavy box-section side rails; K-bar 
construction. 


NEW BALL-JOINT FRONT WHEEL SUSPENSION: 
rubber-bushed, transverse-link type with sealed 
ball-joints, spring-loaded for automatic take-up 
of wear; tubular shock absorbers; new three- 
piece stabilizer. Heavy-duty springs and extra 
capacity shock absorbers at extra cost. 


NEW VARIABLE- RATE REAR SPRING SUSPENSION: 
New 5-leaf, semi-elliptic springs, longitudinally 
mounted in rubber-bushed brackets and tension- 
type shackles; impregnated one-piece inserts be- 
tween all leaves; tubular, double-acting diagonally 
mounted, Viscous Control shock absorbers. 
Heavy-duty 7-leaf rear springs and extra capacity 
shock absorbers at extra cost. 


REAR AXLE: Semi-floating type; hypoid gears; new, 
induction hardened forged axle shafts with in- 
tegral flanges. Ratios: with Conventional Drive, 
3.90 to 1 std., 4.10 to 1 optional; with Overdrive, 
4.10 to 1 std., 3.90 to 1 optional; with Fordomatic, 
V-8—3.54 to 1 std., 3.31 to 1 optional; six cylin- 
der—3.31 to 1 std., 3.54 to 1 optional. 


NEW, MORE RUGGED HYDRAULIC BRAKES: Sus- 
pended pedal actuation of 4-wheel duo-servo type 
brakes; 10” composite steel and cast iron drums; 
173.5 sq. in. molded lining area. Hand brake is 
T-handle on dash, actuating rear brakes. 10° 
heavy-duty brakes are available at extra cost on 
cars with I-block Mileage Maker Six and Y-block 
V-8 engines. 11” heavy-duty brakes included* on 
cars with Interceptor V-8 engine, available at 
extra cost with other engines. Power Brakes 
available, Dealer installed, at extra cost with std. 
10° brakes or with 10” or 11" heavy-duty brakes. 


NEW EASIER STEERING LINKAGE: Symmetrical link- 
age with spring-loaded ball-stud in steering cross 
link; worm and roller steering gear with double 
tooth roller on needle-bearings; 20.1 to 1 gear 
ratio; 25.3 to 1 over-all steering ratio; 18 in. 
diameter steering wheel. Turning diameter, 
(center of outer front wheel) approx. 41 feet. 
Power Steering available at extra cost. 


WHEELS AND TIRES: 6.70 x 15 4-ply tires standard; 
6.70 x 15 6-ply and 6.00 x 16 4-ply and 6-ply 
tires with 16” wheels available on all Mainline 
and Customline models. 7.10 x 15 4-ply tires also 
available at extra cost, required with combination 
of Master-Guide Power Steering and Fordomatic 
Drive on Y-block V-8 and “Interceptor” engine 
models. Black sidewalls standard, white sidewalls 
optional at extra cost. 

EXTERIOR DIMENSIONS: 115%" wheelbase; 58” 
front and 56” rear treads; 73.2” over-all width of 
Mainline Sedans, 73.5” over-all width of Custom- 
line Sedans; 198.3" over-all length; 62.3” over- 
all height with normal load. 


INTERIOR DIMENSIONS: Front seat—42.8" leg room 
(seat in rearmost position—4.1” total adjustment). 
58.9" hip room, 55.2” shoulder room, 35.4” head 
room; rear seat—41.5" leg room (to integral foot 
rest), 58.9” hip room, 55” shoulder room (Tudor 
Sedans), 34.2" head room. 

INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS: New Astra-Dial 
Control Panel with illuminated bezels around 
starter-ignition switch and around control knobs 
(except air duct controls), new Astra-Dial speed- 
ometer with illuminated numerals (120 mph* 
with Interceptor V-8, 110 mph with other en- 
gines), pointer and odometer—instrument group 
consisting of new a -light type indicators 
for battery charge and oil pressure and needle- 
type fuel and temperature indicators, together 
with control knobs for windshield wipers, main 
light switch, cigarette lighter (except Mainline) 
and choke control (except Interceptor V-8) are 
mounted on new bright metal insert with simu- 
lated engine-turned finish. Air-duct control knob 
on lower portion of panel, at each side of steering 
column; four-position starter-ignition switch at 
left of steering column. Control Panel illumina- 
tion intensity controlled by rheostat. T-handle 
for rie brake on lower left edge of panel; 
head lamp control beam switch on toe board; 
finger-tip gearshift lever; hood latch and safety 
catch operated from front by separate levers. 
MAINLINE STANDARD EQUIPMENT: Sun visor on 
driver's side, two-spoke black rubber steering 
wheel with horn button at center; ash tray and 
locking type parcel compartment in instrument 
panel; dual windshield wipers; double-swivel rear 
view mirror on windshield upper molding; in- 
terior light on roof operated by manual integral 
switch. Contour-type seats with pillow backs, 
non-sag construction with heavy cotton pad in 
cushions; Automatic Posture Control front seat 
mechanism. Gray and Maroon Stripe Craftweave 
upholstery material, black rubber mats, front and 
rear; coat hooks; integral foot rest in rear com- 
partment. Rain shields at front vent windows; 
black rubber exterior reveal molding at wind- 
shield and rear window; bright metal shield over 
lower part of body side embossments. Center-fill 
fuel tank in rear, capacity 17 gallons (U. S.). 
Single horn (twin horns included * when egmenes 
with “Interceptor” engine, available er en- 
gines, at extra cost). Optional at extra cost: 
Customline type arm rest(s), two sun visors, 
stem-wind clock. 

CUSTOMLINE STANDARD EQUIPMENT (in addition 
to or in place of Mainline items); foam rubber in 
seat cushions; two sun visors; horn ring; twin 
horns, dome light operated by automatic front 
door switches in addition to manual control; 
cigarette lighter; stem-wind clock. Choice of Blue 
Eagle pattern, Green Block pattern, Brown Chain 
Stripe pattern upholstery material; black rubber 
mat in front and rear; assist loops in Tudor; arm 
rests, front and rear; one ash tray in rear com- 
partment of Fordor, two in Tudor. Bright metal 
exterior reveal molding at windshield and i 
window; bright metal molding on body sides; 
bright metal cap moldings on side embossments. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT (extra cost items in addi- 
tion to those listed above): heavy-duty front and 
rear seats with extra heavy springs in cushions 
and seat backs; brown vinyl upholstery and inte- 
rior trim; heavy-duty front and rear floor mats; 
rear door pull cord (for Fordor); electric clock; 
heavy-duty 40-amp., 50-amp. or 60-amp. genera- 
tor, 95-, 60- or 50-amp. alternator rectifier 
system (with 8-cylinder engines, 60-amp. genera- 
tor or 60- or 95-amp. alternator installations are 
equipped with extra cooling fan); heavy-duty 
batteries; electric window lifts; electric four-way 
seat adjustment; I-REST tinted eo heavy- 
duty radiator core (included* with Interceptor 
V-8, available other engines) and high speed 
(1.05 to 1) extra cooling fan. 


Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice. The specifications contained herein 


were in effect at the time this folder was approved for printing. The Ford Division o 
Company, whose policy is one of continuous improvement, reserves the right, however, to 
at any time, or change specifications, designs, or prices without notice and without incurring obligation. 


the Ford Motor 
iscontinue models 








FORD Division, 


for additional information 
please contact your nearest Ford Dealer or write: 


FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


VISIT FORD HEADQUARTERS AT YOUR INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION, ROOSEVELT HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS, SEPTEMBER 26-30. 
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both on a national 
preme Court) and on a State level. 
Outlined are the various down to earth 
or common-sense methods of inter- 
also of assistance 
even without the lie detector machine crimes and account for more convic- 
with which to work. 

The fact that 
nique has a long 


Book Reviews 


rogation that are 


level (U.S. Su- pects. It should be the responsibility 
of persons who are specially qualified 
and specially trained for the purpose 
A department or agency that estab- 
lishes such a practice will solve more 


tions than another organization which 


Lie Detector Tech- entrusts this task to any investigator 
fight ahead before 


who happens to be involved in a case 


it is excepted as the final word in a arrest or investigation” 

by David O. Moreion court of law, detracts nothing from Inbaus’ and Reids’ “Lie Detection 

LIE DETECTION and its wsetutnens os om investigating aid. and Criminal interrogation" is an ex- 

: . riba . , The authors Messrs. Inbau and Reid cellent tool for the serious officer in 

CRIMINAL INTERROGATION state, “much more remains to be done search of better methods. As a de- 
by Fred E, Inbau and John E. Reid and accomplished before the courts partmental tool it is almost a neces- 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, should be urged to generally admit sity, supplying much information in 

Baltimore; Third Edition Revised and test results as evidence. Consideration its field. It is a vital addition to the 
Enlarged 1953 xi 242 p., illus., bibl. 23 must be given the fact that the serious Police Departmental and In- 


cm (octavo) $5.00. 


technique is still in a relatively early 


dividual Library. 


Library of Congress Catalog Card stage of development. It has not be- * + ## 
Number 53-10464. come standardized as to test proced- Two members of our staff attended 
This volume is one from which the ure, examiner qualifications or even the APCO (Associated Police Com- 
average officer can learn much, assum- the instrumentation itself.” municat‘on Officers) Conference in 
ing that he is in search of better The authors also comment that there Pittsburgh last month and while there 


methods and techniques of interroga- is a great 
tion. This third revised and enlarged 
edition of “Lie Detection and Crimi- 


the field of Criminal Interrogation as 
there is for specialization in any other 


need for specialization in met an officer from Fort Worth who 


told them this story. When he was a 
traffic officer, he stopped a ,oung boy 


nal Interrogation” includes the latest facet of Criminal Investigation or and gave him a ticket because he was 
court decisions governing confessions Police Administration. “Within every driving down a one-way street in the 
and their admissibility as evidence Police Department or other investigat- wrong direction. Slightly puzzled and 
taken into consideration. Among its ing agency, some one person or group in all innocence, the boy accepted the 
features is a complete analysis and of persons should be assigned the ticket protesting “But Boss, I was only 


discussion of the most recent decisions 


function of interrogating criminal sus- foing one-way!’ 





Chiefly Chatter (Continued from Page 8) 
industries are cattle raising and the mining of both 
metallic and non-metallic minerals. Of course, the tour- 
ist business which pours millions of dollars into the 
state annually, is also one of the top business enterprises. 

We asked the Chief if there was much difference 
cssentially between Las Vegas and Reno, as both are 
noted gambling towns. He replied that there certainly 
was. Reno has a large population of farmers and 
ranchers. The area surrounding Reno is fairly dotted 
with ranches. By contrast, Las Vegas is almost like an 
oasis set down in the middle of the desert with nearly 
all of its business activity centered in the town itself. 

We inquired about the juvenile problem as related 
to gambling, narcotics or vagrancy. and were informed 
that though there is certainly an existing juvenile prob- 
lem, it is a very minor one compared to other cities of 
its size. 

When remarked that this area still has a flavor of the 
“Old West.” Chief Kennedy laughed and said that there 
was a good deal of this spirit remaining. He pointed 
out that the feeling of a “last frontier” could hardly be 
escaped in such a singular community as Las Vegas. 
where a very small. rough desert town has literally. 
almost overnight, mushroomed into one of the West's 
leading resorts. with all the relaxed. perpetual holiday 
atmosphere of a wide open gambling town. 

The Chief commented rather wryly upon the “rich diet 
and fast tempo” of Las Vegas. Perhaps fifty per cent of 
the people who come here can stand the pace, and the 


other fifty per cent quickly sink by the wayside. 


September, 1954 


Police Training (Continued from Page 9) 
handed shooter would place the officer at an extreme dis- 
advantage should his shooting arm or hand become 
disabled during a gun fight. 

All men are not created equally—at least physically. 
No man is perfectly formed, nor is he exactly propor- 
tional to any other human being. We learned this as we 
talked with members of the medical profession, surgeons 
and pathologists. To design the target which we felt 
would be most accurate in anatomical structure, much 
research was necessary. 

One thing we agreed on: no one could say definitely 
what would happen when a man is hit by a bullet, that is 
liable to tangent off in any direction once it enters the 
body. The shocking power of bullets are based on 
caliber, density. weight and speed. These controlling 
factors determine the damage that results. 

In the accompanying photographs can be seen the 
markings of the vital or Killing zones which are the 
black areas. You will note the superimpositions of the 
more vital organs over their lesser ones in their respective 
topographical (front to back) positive. 

The police officer, familiar with anatomical structure 

can direct his fire as he wishes. 
Epiror’s Note: /f any LAH AND ORDER readers 
are interested in having a sample of this full size (28"x 
45”) target. together with a copy of a graphically illus- 
trated instructive folder. explaining in detail the Geeseys 
suggested scoring method, they will be forwarded postpaid 
fo you if you send 25e in coin to {nn and Bob Geesey. 
323 East Maple St.. York, Pa. 
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by David O. Moreion 


Description 
Manufacturer —Colt’s Manutacturing 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Name of Weapon—Colt .357. 
Caliber — 357 Magnum and/or 38 
Special. 


Number of Shots—6. 

Type of Action—Single and Double. 

Type of Loading—Swing out cylinder. 
Simultaneous ejection. 

Frame—Solid. 

Barrel Lengths—4 in. and 6 in. 

Overall Lengths—9*, in. with 4 in. Bar- 
rel. 11% in. with 6 in. Barrel. 

Rifling—6 Left; 1 Turn in 14 in. 

Bore Diameter—.347 in. Min. .348 in. 
Max. 

Groove Diameter—.354 in. Min. 
Max. 

Groove Depth—.0035 in. 

Width of Groove—.124 in.-.120 in 

Stocks—Full checkered walnut, square 
butt. 

Finish—Dual Tone Blue. 

Weight—4 in. Barrel 36 oz. 6 in. Barrel 
39 oz. 

Sights—Colt Accro Rear Sight. Ad- 
justable for windage and elevation. 
Quick draw, ramp type Front; ribbed 
‘% in. wide. 

Trigger Pull—3' 
pounds Max. 

Safety—Steel Safety Block, automatic- 
ally positioned in front of hammer. 

Hammer Spur—Wide Spur, Checkered. 

The .357 Colt 

Early this year during a visit to the 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company in 
Hartford, I was told that a new Colt, 
the Colt 357 would soon be ready and 
that an announcement would be made 
to the public. As production problems 
were solved the first production models 
were made available for test by various 
writers. I received the 4 inch model, 
serial number 140 early in March just 
before departing for the National Rifle 
Association Convention in Washington, 
D. C. Since March I have been burning 
powder in the 357 and after having 
fired about 650 to 700 rounds I find 
that the Colt 357 is more than satis- 
factory. 

In 1935 Smith & Wesson introduced 
the first 357 Magnum Revolver; at the 
same time they patented the name .357 
Magnum. The revolver brought out 
by Smith & Wesson was specially de- 
signed and strengthened to take the 
increased Magnum pressure. Compar- 
ing the standard 38 Special Cartridge 
in the revolvers of the majority of 
Law Enforcement. Officers and the .357 
Magnum Cartridge we find that both 
have bullets of the same diameter, .357 
inches. However, the case length of the 
357 is 1.290 inches and the .38 Special 


355 in. 


pounds Min.—4 


14 


is 1.155, a difference of .135 inches, these 
dimensions are of course maximum. 


Velocity and Muzzle Energy 
08 vs. .357 

The .38 Special develops a muzzle 
veloc ty of 870 feet per second with 
muzzle energy of 266 foot pounds. With 
High Speed or Hi Velocity cartridges 
‘ou can get 1100 feet per second muzzle 
velocity with a 400 foot pound muzzle 
energy. Taking the 357 Magnum cart- 
ridge with the same weight bullet as 
the 38 Special, you get 1450 feet per 
second muzzle velocity and 690 foot 
pounds of muzzle energy. This is a 
little less than double the muzzie 
velocity of the standard .38 Special 
cartridge and more than double the 
muzzle energy. 

Fortunately, revolvers chambered for 
32 Special cartridges will not correctly 
chamber a .357 cartridge, due to the 
length of the cartridge case. If they 
cid there would be trouble in short 
order, with guns blowing up. However, 


the .357 Magnum revolvers will chamber 

the 38 Special cartridge with no diffi- 

cuity and give accurate results. 
Special Construction 

Because of the increased pressures 
created by the 357 Magnum cartrid<e, 
Colt ‘as did Smith & Wesson), has 
used special construction features. One 
of these features is the spring loaded, 
floating firing pin mounted in the frame 
which gives added strength and life to 
the firing pin and strengthens the 
frame, since the frame at this point 
takes a good deal of blowback ham- 
mering. 

As you will note from the drawing 
there is added protection from blow 
back with the solid steel Firing Pin 
Stop, which in conjunction with the 
Firing Pin shape puts a lot of steel 
between the rear of the cartridge and 
the shooter. 

Note also that ‘another construction 
leacure) the barrel projects very little 
beyond the supporting metal of the 
frame. This gives added strength and 
reduces the possibility to some extent 
of the barrel belling out due to the 
high pressure of the Magnum cartridge 


Colt Trooper and Colt .357 
Are Mates 
The Colt .357 looks just like the 
Trooper that was introduced earlier 
this year except for the Firing Pin 
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The Colt .357, chambered for the 
.357 Magnum cartridge, shown here 
on a one inch scale background, 


hammer back. 


arrangement of the 357 and the longer 
cylinder, .08 of an inch. The 357 comes 
with the full checkered walnut stocks 
that are of the tournament type, that 
were optional with the Trooper. The 
Trooper offered two types of Hammer 
Spurs, regular or the wide checkered 
type. The .357 comes with the wide spur. 


Comments on Firing 

The Colt .357 has the same wonderful 
trigger pull that was such an asset on 
the Trooper. Firing the 357 or any 
357 Magnum is not for the novice or 
mexperienced shooter. It packs too 
much of a wallop and the recoil is 
rough on the soft hand. A strong, hard 
grip is a necessity, or suffer the conse- 
quences of a sore hand. I would not 
suggest any of the 357 Magnum re- 





The Colt 357 Revolver exploded view. 


Drawing 
Number Part Name 
1. Frame 
2. Stock Pin 
3. Stock 
4. Stock Screw 
5. Rebound Lever Pin 
6. Rebound Lever 
‘. 


Main Spring 

8. Bolt Screw 

9. Bolt Spring 

10. Bolt 

11. Side Plate Screws 
12. Side Plate 

13. Latch Spring 

14. Latch Spring Guide 


15. Latch 

16. Hand 

17. Trigger Pin 
18. Trigger 

19. Safety Lever 
20. Safety 


21. Latch Pin 

22. Ratchet 

23. Cylinder 

24. Barrel 

25. Crane Bushing 
26. Ejector Spring 
27. Ejector Rod 
28. Crane 


29. Ejector Rod Head 
30. Hammer Pin 
31. Hammer 


32. Hammer Stirrup Pin 

33. Hammer Stirrup 

34. Strut Pin 

35. Strut Spring 

36. Strut 

37. Firing Pin 

38. Firing Pin Spring 

39. Firing Pin Stop 

40. Detent 

41. Crane Lock Spring 

42. Crane Lock Screw 

43. Rear Sight Elevation Pin 
44. Rear Sight Elevation Spring 
45. Rear Sight Elevation Screw 
46. Rear Sight Leaf 

47. Rear Sight Blade 

48. Rear Sight Windage Screw 
49. Rear Sight Windage Spring 









































volvers for a person who is really fussy 
about weight. However in a patrol car 
it would not be a problem. The Mag- 
num cartridge gives an added assur- 
ance and is a morale factor to Law 
Enforcement Officers who find it neces- 
sary to shoot it out with criminals. The 
metal piercing version of the 357 
cartridge is extremely hard to deflect, 
and it makes mince meat of auto 
bodies, engine blocks, tires, frame walls 
and Kalamein doors. 

The rear sight on the 357 and the 
Trooper is the new Colt Accro sight 
which has been highly satisfactory and 
as yet I have been unable to cause the 
sight to go out of adjustment either 
by rough handling or from firing. The 
adjustment, once set stays put. One 
complaint about the sight, however, is 
that it does not fit too well into regu- 
lation holsters; this can be corrected 
by cutting a little leather away, so that 
the sight does not catch. 

The Colt 357 is a top weapon for 
Law Enforcement Officers who want 
the extra punch and power in an 
emergency that the Magnum cartridge 
provides. The fact that you can use 
38 Special cartridges for regular every- 
Gay duty and on the range for practice 
and keep the 357 Magnum cartridge in 
reserve for emergency is a quality that 
can be called in Boy Scout fashion 











“Being Prepared”. The Colt 357 is a 
welcome and needed addition to the 
arsenal of Law Enforcement. 
Miscellany 

C. G. “Pete” Peterson, manager of 
the Law Enforcement Officers Section 
at the Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
in Bridgeport, Conn., advised me re- 
cently that they still have copies of the 
digest of “Firearms Legislation” avail- 
able. This digest is from the January 
1954 issue of Sports Afield Magazine. 
Pete believes and I agree that you will 
find it a convenient compendium of 
information of value in police work. 
Circle No. 33 on the Readers Service 
Card and we will have a copy sent 
to you. 

Colt Handgun Manual 

Colt has recently made available a 
revised version of the Handgun Manual 
which they published some time ago. 
This revision features a new yellow 
and black cover with a number of 
minor corrections and additions in the 
text. Circle No. 32 on the Readers 
Service Card and we will have a copy 
sent to you. 


New Colt Courier Announced 

Colt has just announced a new light- 
weight handgun in the 32 New Police 
caliber: a .22 caliber long rifle version 
will be available later this year. 





hand. 


Price - $4.95 per pair 


Write for literature. 





“The Handgun Grip That Won’t Slip” 
“10 POINT" Grips made for most modern Colt and S&W revolvers 
will not slip in moist or wet hands. Made from an unbreakable semi- 
hard rubber compound, they may 
without changing or marring gun. Can be cut or shaped to fit indiviual 


In BLACK only, they fit all square and most of the round butt models. 
No thumb rest. Not available for automatics. 







..Mershon Company, Inc.. 


Glendale 5, California — Since 1935 


be easily and quickly installed 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CIRCLE 226 ON THE READERS SERVICE CARD 














Modern Self Defense 


By R. H. Sigward 








VOTE: This is the fourteenth in a series the U. S. Air Force Military Police, and 
of articles written for Law AND ORDER now director of the Sigward Health 
by R. H. Sigward, formerly instructor of} Studios. 139 W. 54th Street, New York 

City. 
CHAPTER XI (Part 1) Le continued next month shows a 
Mr. Sieward has been very suc- number of defenses which will be 
cessful in teaching women to defend — particularly valuable to _ police 


themselves. This Chapter, which will women, and certainly very interest- 
ing to all officers. Mr. Sigward’s 


descriptions follow, 


Defense for Women 

Here at last is the most up-to-date 
and practical method by which the 
unquestionably weaker sex can even 
things up and put aggressors to rout. 
As in any other physical or athletic 
endeavor where skill is important. 
there is no reason why a woman 
cannot apply this Modern Self De- 
fense as well as a man. So pitch in, 


sirls—perfecting these holds is only 





a matter of constant practice and 


speed. 





Hair Hold 
86-1. The blighter pulls your gold- 
en locks. 

86-2. With your left hand grasp 
his right sleeve and pull him toward 
you. Quickly jab him in the eyes 
with your fore-and second fingers. 
(See Key No. 11, Page 12, August 
1953 LAW AND ORDER.) This is 
suficient to break the hold. If you 





are not satisfied with the result. how- 





ever, follow up with Chin Jab Throw. 
(See also Key No. 12. also page 12. 
August issue. ) 

86-3. Jolt him with the heel of 
your right hand under the chin. 
pulling his left sleeve. 


86-4. Step with your right leg be- 








emit aah tits pcheee oe on a 


hind his own, tripping him. 


Front Embrace 
87-1. Undesirable person embraces 
you. (There’s no need to tell you 
what to do when anyone else does 


so.) 





87-2. With edge of both hands ap 


ply blows to lower ribs, knocking 








out his wind. (See Key No. 7. page 


16 Law and Order 





| 


37-3 


» 


. 
pe 


Order 








$25 REWARD 


for your thoughts and experiences! 


For every article published on our new 
“TRAFFIC” page, we will reward the 
writer with $25.00. 

Here are the simple rules: In 800 to 
1000 words tell us the traffic problem 
and how you and your department went 
about solving it. Send ws two pictures 
(good snapshots will do) showing the 
“before” and “after” of the problem. 
Send them to: 

Editor 

LAW AND ORDER Magazine 
1475 Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 














September, 1954 
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Policemen’s Salaries Are 
Improving 

Some interesting statistics were re- 
leased by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association’s Year Book. The 
average policeman in the United 
States received higher wages although 
he worked fewer hours in 1953. 

Median entrance salaries of patrol- 
men range from $3,212 for cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 to $3,725 for cities over 
500,000. This compares with $3,093 and 
$3,660 in 1952. 

Thirty-seven cities reported salaries 
below $2500 whereas nine police de- 
partments start their men with $4,500 
or more a year. The median salaries 








ll, August 1953. LAW AND 
ORDER.) 

87-3. Should he still hold on to 
your dress, grab with both hands 
behind his neck and jab thumbs be- 


hind ear lobes. 


Waist Embrace 
88-1. This character puts his left 
arm around your waist. 
88-2. With your left hand reach 
back and grasp his sleeve. Step be- 
hind him with your right leg. Smash 


your right cupped hand over his 


88-3. Now quickly bend your right 
knee into the back of his knee. Pull 
his sleeve and jerk his head back. 
He will trip 
88-4. And fall on his back. 


eo 
‘ 


38-5. If this goniff really is dan- 


gerous, grasp his left wrist and apply 
Wrist Bar. (See Key No. 30, page 9, 
October 1953 LAW AND ORDER.) 


Follow up with kick to groin. 





for a police chief range from $4,774 
in cities of 10,000 to 25,000 to $11,957 
in cities over 500,000 

Policemen in 122 cities over 10,000 
population are reported to have had 
their work week reduced in 1953. In 
1952 reductions were made by 139 
cities and in 1951, 123 cities. Almost 
half the changes were made in the 
smaller municipalities of 10,000 to 
25,000 population 

In the past four years the trend has 
been toward a steady increase in the 
salaries of both patrolman and police 
chiefs, a higher ratio of police depart- 
ment employees to the city population 
and greater expenditures per capita 
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Shoulder Hug 
(Defense: Hip Throw) 
89-1. A maudlin merrymaker puts 89-3. Bend forward and drag him 


his left arm around your shoulder. over your right hip. Your free left 





89-2. Reach with your right arm jacket. Step with your right leg in hand reaches backward, palm up, 
around his waist, holding onto his front of him. lifting his knee. 











"HELP Your FELLOW oFFicR!' STOP 
Sy DRIVING BLIND, Mr. 


install a 







LIFETIME 
= : 
, ‘ 
| “eee \\\ NON-GLARE i] 
COs HW) TRIPLE i 
: THE FIRST AND ONLY 7 : 
H FULLY ADJUSTABLE WING MIRROR ee ; 
' THAT COMPLETELY ELIMINATES i 
: DEADLY BLIND SPOTS CLAMPS ON YOUR 
' BOTH RIGHT AND LEFT! : cana 
bd “<—s— = =< ee See ee ee ee eS ee 





Vy, ] LOOK-OUT represents the first major 

\ Pol ICE-YOUTH AWARD advance in car mirrors in 35 years! It’s 
_ also indispensable for keeping suspicious 
ee ti characters or locations under surveillance 
me A —without turning your head. A MUST 

¥ for alert Police Departments. Installation 

takes less than a minute—no tools needed. 


‘ 


% 


1] ow have you smproved the juvenile problem Non-glare—fully chrome plated frame and 
in your town? Write your experiences, for per- bracket. Endorsed by Safety Engineers 
|| haps they will be a solution to another officer’s prob- and Police Departments. Regularly sells 
|} lem. We will pay you $25 for every article published for $2.95. 
and in addition you will be eligible to be selected for SPECIAL 
|| the LAW AND ORDER YOUTH AWARD. This hand- $7 
|| some shield wall plaque (pictured above) will have POLICE CHIEF e 

your name engraved on the plate as lasting evidence PRICE PER PAIR 

of your interest in youth and delinquency. POSTPAID 





Ss , : , . ‘ < 
= non your atevy oe WAU Yass Lifetime Auto Accessories Corp. 

roadway ‘em, 181 i" , y 
! New Yerk 36, N. ¥. ‘ORIDE rt 6 Boston Road New York 60, N. Y. 


For further information circle No. 40 on Readers Service Card 
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89-4 


89-4. A sudden forward bend will 
throw him over your right hip. 
89-5. Seize his right arm and wrist 
and snap it, while the heel of your 
right foot kicks your inebriate in his 


lower and very tender ribs. 


Shoulder Hug 
(Defense: Knee Throw) 
Special for a Lost Week-End. 
90-1. He’s in again. 

90-2. With your right hand reach 
under his left arm and grasp his 
At the 


same time, step with your right leg 


hair, pulling his head back. 


behind him and bend your knee into 
the back of his knee. Pull him back- 
ward over your knee. He will trip 

90-3. And fall hard on his back. 

90-4. Apply Wrist Bar and kick to 
lower ribs, which are probably 
insulated by alcohol. Proceed as in 


Photo 88-5. (See also Key No. 30.) 
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DO YOU KNOW HOW 


to recover a drowned body 


Perhaps today there is no need of knowing the 
procedure of recovering a drowned body, but if there 
are ponds or water in your vicinity—it is well to be 
prepared. 98% of the police profession’s tool is 
“know how.” 

SEND 50c For “Ten Twenty Six” 
Recovering a Body After Drowning 


by Clifton F. Hildreth 
(Trooper, New Hampshire State Police) 
This 32 page. pocket size (4%" x 5%") Booklet con 


tains a complete reprint of the step-by-step instructive 
article just as it appeared in our July 1953 issue 


ORDER 
NOW 








New York 36, N. Y. 
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Trafficones Application 
Manual 
Interstate Rubber Products Corp., 


908 Avila St., Los Angeles, Cailif., 
manufacturers of “Trafficones,” an- 
nounce that “Trafficones” have been 


well received by traffic and safety en- 
gineers throughout the country. The 
educational program conducted by 
Interstate during the past five years 
has apparently laid a solid foundation 
for the acceptance of the product. 

A technical thirty-six page manual, 
illustrating various methods of traf- 
fic control is available from the firm. 
The prime advantage is mobility. 
Trafficones can be used to channel 


traffic at any type of intersection or 





around odd shaped excavations as 
shown in the illustration. Another 
practical use is as a warning to motor- 
ists to keep them away from freshly 
painted lines on streets. To obtain the 
brochure contact Interstate direct or 
circle No. 35 on the Readers Service 
Card. 





Power Brake Kit 

Development of a new, low-cost 
Power Brake Kit for all types of cars, 
trucks and buses with hydraulic brak- 


Conti- 
10418 


ing systems is announced by 
nental Mfg. Products, Inc., 
Venice Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 
Touch-O-Matic “Million Mile Prov- 
en” hydraulic power brakes are now 





available to municipalities for use on 


ambulances, police and fire depart- 
ment vehicles, and trucks. Operating 
on a double-piston principle which 
compounds normal hydraulic pressure 
to generate tremendous braking force, 
the Touch-O-Matic unit is said to 
double braking-power with half the 
usual effort, stopping vehicles 40% 
faster under all weather and road 
conditions. 

According to the company, this abil- 
ity to bring fast-moving emergency 
vehicles to a safe, controlled, skid-free 
stop provides a wide safety margin, 
and is the reason why many munici- 
palities have adopted these brakes as 
standard equipment. 

The unit is claimed to be so depend- 
able and foolproof that similar mech- 
anisms are now in use on jet aircraft. 
Touch-O-Matic Power Brakes are fac- 
tory-warranted against defects or fail- 
ure and have been proven in over one- 
million miles of driving. 

Installation is described as simple, 
requiring only a pliers and wrench, 
and can be completed in most cases, in 
less that 30 minutes. Complete in- 
structions are included with kits. 

Regular retail prices are as follows: 
for cars, $19.95; for light trucks, 
$24.95; for 1's and 2 ton trucks, $36.75. 








Special quantity discounts are avail- 
able. For further information con- 
tact the manufacturer or circle No. 36 
on the Readers Service Card. 





Permanent-Type Street Marking 

Many police officials throughout the 
country under whose jurisdiction comes 
the marking of streets with crosswalks, 
lane lines, parking zones, and so on, 
can testify to the value of Armor Flex 
brand permanent-type traffic markers. 
These markers, 3 by 6 inches in size, 
can be laid to form any type of traf- 
fic marking. They are made of a 
thermoplastic material designed and 
built to resist the abrasion and impact 





of heavy traffic and to give long serv- 
ice. They are attached to the pave- 
ment with Armor Flex Mastic; no 
drilling, spikes or counter-sinking are 
used. Because the new marking may 
be used immediately, there is no in- 
convenience to traffic, either while they 
are being laid by a two-man crew, or 
afterwards. 

Because of the nature of the mark- 


ers and method of installation, they 
have an effective life, measured in 
years, the manufacturer reports. Fre- 
quent labor and material costs and 
the disruption of traffic are also 
avoided. 


Armor Flex Markers have been used 








MONITORADIG® for a thoroughly 
coordinated 2-way communica- 


tion system. ° 
Now every member of every de- 

partment can have radio com- e 
munication for as little as $49.95 e 
Write today for further information. e 


MONITORADIO RADIO APPARATUS CORPORATION 






BE ON TH 
All Departments Can Now Listen to 
@ Nation’s most*complete line of 
monitor receivers. « 
Crystal con trdlied tunable for 
any VHF FM 

system. 

Mobile or stationary receivers. 
Prices to meet any budget. 
Certified for civil defense use. 


p. Vital Message 


munication 





55 North Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. Phone: ATlantic 1624 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CIRCLE #29 ON READERS SERVICE CARD 











Car Radio 
F. M. Converter For Police 


Easily attached to any 
car radio. Does not af- 
fect reception on broad- 
) cast bands. 

(/ MODEL 30 FM covers 
* 35 to 45 Mes. 

MODEL 150 FM cov- 
ers 150 to 165 Mes. 

List price ... $59.95 
Other models available 





Write for Folder 


ABC RADIO LABORATORIES 


3334 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Indians 








For further information circle 221 on R. $. Cord 
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successfully by police and traffic of- 
ficials for over 15 years. They have 
helped solve many marking “head- 
eches” during this time. Particularly 
are they valuable for use at busy inter- 
sections and in highly congested areas. 
For descriptive literature and com- 
plete information, write Armor Flex 
Traffic Products, 6969 Amherst Ave., 
St. Louis 5, Mo., or circle No. 37 on 
the Readers Service Card. 








Lightweight Raincoat 
A new line of lightweight rubber 
raincoats, designed for police wear and 








weighing about half as much as stand- 
ard police raincoats, has been intro- 
duced by The B. J. Goodrich Co., In- 
dustrial Products Div., Akron, Ohio. 
The coat is tailored to permit greater 
flexibility and ease of movement. The 
coat worn by Sgt. Kenneth R. Brill- 
hart, Akron Police Dept., weight two 
and three-quarter pounds, contains 
extra reinforcement under all fasten- 
ers and is riveted at all points of stress. 
Details on prices may be obtained by 
writing the manufacturer direct or by 
circling No. 38 on the enclosed Read- 
ers Service Card. 





Transmitter-Receiver 
Combination 

The General Electric Co., Electronics 
Park, Syracuse, N. Y., has announced 
new radio transmitter-receiver com- 
bination units for operation at re- 
cently authorized frequencies between 
450 and 470. 

The new radios are expected to be 
most useful in police and fire depart- 
ments, taxicabs, and some industrial 
applications, where the lower frequency 
channels have become _ seriously 
crowded. 








Mobile models will function from 
either 6 or 12- volt batteries, with no 
adjustments necessary to revert from 





one to the other. Nominal output of 
mobile units is 20 watts. 

All station units have 40 waits out- 
put, and are rated for continuous duty. 
Receivers in the new combinations 
feature six-coil IF transformers, which 
provide a stability of selectivity which 
the company guarantees will last the 
life of the equipment. The low IF used 
is 290 kilocycles. 

High Q cavities at both receiver in- 
put and output insure against tele- 
vision interference. For additional] in- 
formation contact General Electric 
direct or circle No. 39 on the enclosed 
Readers Service Card. 





Save on Brand New plastic SY-LOY 


Signs that 
a lifetime! 


Introduced by General Tire & Rubber Co. 
and Municipal Street Sign Co. 


Break-proof + Rustproof + Lightweight 
Weather and age-proof - No Repainting 
Sealed in color + Lifetime durability 
Plain or reflectorized 


Free trial! :municipat’ iets you 
see, test and use these maintenance free 
signs and it doesn’t cost you a cent if 
they’re not everything we say they are. 
Once you use them you'll always demand 
SY-LOY—the signs that last a lifetime! 


The new white on red 24” x 24” Stop Sign 
fully reflectorized . .$5.85 each (26 or more). 


Available (plain or reflect.) in all standard sizes and legends. 


Request detailed technical specifications and prices. 








STREET SIGN CO., Inc. 
773-9 Meeker Ave., B’klyn, N. Y. 








last 











COMPLETE FINGER PRINT KIT 





Scientific equipment for: 
© Taking Finger Prints 
® Developing, Lifting, and 
Examining Latent Prints 


Faurot Inc., 299 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


Manufacturer 
Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 


NO. 628 


and Designer of 








. For further informatior circle 2222 on Reoders Service Card 


For further information circle 231 on Readers Service Card 








In many communities plans are 
now being completed for the “Gigan- 
Party” for the kids 


This is usually the first 


tic Halloween 
next month. 
activity of the fall season. 

The summer months have passed 
and now the youngsters are back 
is the in-between 


school. September 


month where the transition from 


summer to fall and winter takes 
place. It is a good time to take stock 
of the summer activities. So many 
police departments operate PAL and 
athletic programs that a question can 
le asked, “What are you trying to 
accomplish?” 

Is the 
“keep busy hands so they will 


purpose of the program 
just to 
have no chance at mischief?” Partly! 
Or is it an endeavor to build strong 


What then 


is the primary reason for police par- 


healthy bodies? Partly! 


ticipation in the program of youth? 
The answer is: to teach the youngster 
Instill 


ideals in a youngster and he 


sportsmanship and fair play. 
these 
will become a better man and citizen. 
He will desist from vandalism and 
have greater respect for the rights 
and property of others. 

The fundamentals are the same 
whether for parties or sports. 

The right kind of leadership for 
these youngsters is the key to a suc- 
cessful program. The men who man- 
age and coach teams have the op- 
portunity to mould character. Usual- 
ly, a fine group of men devote their 
time to the youngsters. These men 


can set good examples for the boys. 


Established 1914 


REGULATION POLICE CAP 





Algonquin 4 6294 e 





TRACE MARK REG. 






All wool regulation materials 
“CRAVENETTED” 
Fine leather hand cushioned sweatband 
ventilated for comfort. 





From the Editor 





Made by Headwear Experts 


PRINCEFORM CAP CO. 


915 Broadway, Dept. L 


New York 10, N. Y¥ 


tate member 





sociation of 


For further information circle 228 on R. $. Card 





LEE E. 
LAWDER 


However there are some who are so 


intent on winning the game that 
being in first place is the primary 
objective. To gain that position they 
will fight and lose their tempers with 
the umpire. The “authority” in a 
baseball game is the umpire. His 
word is law and he should command 
respect. If a team sees their coach 
give the “ump” a hard time, the 
respect for authority is dimmed and 
the main objective of the program 
is lost. 

Police department sponsored teams 
are of value only if they accomplish 
the aim of making children respect 
authority. The major cause of our 
juvenile trouble today is the com- 
plete disregard for authority, whether 
it be the their 


parents. 


school teacher or 









Random Shots: 


We received a friendly letter from 
Chief Roy L. Harder of Bad Axe, Michi- 
gan, in which he enclosed a picture of 
his Boy Scout Troop. He drove them 
in the school bus to Bear Lake Camp 
in northern Michigan. From the look 
on the youngsters’ faces it certainly was 
a happy group. Chief Harder has been 
scoutmaster of the troop for 11 years 
and has been actively “working with 
youth” longer. 

A very interesting 29 page booklet 
entitled “Embezzlement Controls” was 
sent to us with the note that if any of 
our readers would like a copy, drop a 
card to Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland, Baltimore 3, Md. and they 
will send one free of charge, or circle 
No. 34 on the Readers Service Card and 
we'll get one for you. 


* + * s 


As you know we are interested in the 
traffic problems of every community. 
This past month we dropped in on 
Chief Emil Bugnon of Wood Ridge 
(N. J.) to say hello and to look at his 
new headquarters. In talking about 
traffic he drove us to the corner of his 
town to look at an industrial plant 
which manufactures jet engines and 
operates with three shifts of workers 
He showed us the parked cars of the 
workers and estimated that 20,000 
cars a day bring people to and from 
the plant. It was a very impressive 
sight—but a very big traffic problem 
when work is over and all those cars 
hit the road. 





In setting up athletic programs it 
is well to define the objectives and 
make the leaders aware of the job 
they have to do other than just 


coaching and directing the play. 





THE 
HALLIGAN 
TOOL* 


one uses. 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 








“The Most Useful Piece 
of Equipment in a Patrol Car 


Your Patrol Car is in service for 24 hours every day and must 
make many emergency calls. Be sure the Halligan 
Tool is part of its equipment. This tool can be 
used to pry open doors wnen forced entry is neces- 
sary. It weighs only 8 ibs, is about 30” 
does the job of six tools. With crow-bar teeth at 
one end and a 3 sided combination hook, axe and 
sledge at the other, this tool has a thousand and 


Write M. A. HALLIGAN 
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1505 Metropolitan Avenue 
New York 62, N. Y. 
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REVENT i‘ 
ACCIDENTS! 


@ The traffic toll is a growing problem for all police departments. 
Every squad car, no matter what its assignment is faced with the 
menace of traffic accidents and may frequently be a victim. 


Don’t let your squad cars be traffic hazards adding to the highway toll. 


@® IDENTIFY your vehicle unmistakably with a FEDERAL Beacon Ray light and a 
powerful FEDERAL Coaster Siren. 





@ CLEAR TRAFFIC! 


Reach the emergency scene quicker and safe. Don’t let one of your 
squad cars become another statistic. A FEDERAL Siren and Light will 
get you there safely. The unmistakable gleam of the Beacon Ray will 
slow traffic and protect the scene of emergency, eliminating the ever- 
present risk of multiple crashes. It will clear the path for approaching 
ambulances and speed the removal of injured. 


@ PROGRESSIVE police DEPARTMENTS STANDARDIZE ON FEDERAL 


SIRENS and BEACON RAY LIGHTS! 


FEDERAL SIGN and SIGNAL Corporation 


Formerly. Federal Enterprises, Inc 


8707 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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